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THE OBVIOUS IN ESTHETICS. II? 


Ix 


HAVE said that much art seems to have a vocation. The in- 
stances I refer to as unforgettable were of this sort, as is also 
much of the Soviet art, something I have not seen. My last paper? 
was devoted mostly to religion and art. I must mention this func- 
tioning of art again, though I have mentioned it in my reference to 
the lectures of Mr. Anesaki. 

I assume that the culture and civilization of much of early Greece, 
of ancient India, Medieval France and Spain—to mention only a few 
conspicuous examples—could not have been what it was without the 
religious character of each. And this religion could not have been 
the thing it was without its established ritual. A ritual calls for its 
place, its machinery, its actors. Greek temples with their sculptures 
and votive offerings, the temples and temple-sculptures of India and 
Egypt, the cathedrals of Bourges and of Leon and the hundreds of 
sanctuaries that dot the map of Europe and of great parts of the rest 
of the world, provide the sanctified enclosures where the ritual can 
be performed. In the Roman Catholic services, music is often deeply 
impressive through its beauty. The Oratorios of Bach were con- 
ceived as a ritual where a choir and congregation work together. 
Ritual, if it is not to fade into the vacua of modern Protestantism, 
must have a certain social efficiency and this is immensely helped 
by the solemn beauty of the sanctuary and its living ceremony. What 
happens there is the sort of thing that calls for beauty and which, 
without the art that is appropriate, would be thin and bare. This 
theme is far too subtle for me to analyze, but is not on that account 
of less importance. What I have tried to emphasize is the impor- 
tance of religion as a social institution in human history at certain 
times, the importance of ritual to religion, and the value of art to 
ritual and to the world of collective imagination in which that ritual 
functions. Effectiveness here depends upon the power to put into 
some esthetic form, the collective imagination or sentiment of the 


1 Continued from preceding issue, No. 8. 
2 This JourRNAL, Vol. XXVII (1930), pp. 5-14. 
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community. The Parthenon was the house of Athena; the windows 
of Chartres spoke a language that to-day we have to learn, but this 
participation in the same imaginative superstition is a way of speak- 
ing the same language. It is a common citizenship in one world 
of the imagination. This religious art must be said to have a 
vocation. In that it is like the philosophy devoted to apologetics, 
Is that philosophy art? It is tool-technique of course, and where 
faith or superstition is ardent and personal, I must concede it is fine 
art too, though it may be very bad. 


x 


In this field a subject of great importance is the drama. I, my- 
self, owe a great deal to the German theatre before the war. The 
Weavers by Hauptmann, and The Powers of Darkness by Tolstoi 
were very illuminating to me. The stage in France has been running 
down for a long time, but I have seen plays there, too, that con- 
tributed to something like intellectual standards. What I remember 
are plays by Moliére, though there were many more. A sensitive pic- 
ture on the stage of life and its complexities, always contributes to 
one’s education. And what the cinema might so easily be worth 
needs no explanation. 

For the past twelve years, or a little more, the drama here has 
contained much that is a real contribution to the education of those 
who can appreciate this way of presenting an idea. Such plays as 
Street Scene, Many Waters, The Road to Rome, Porgy, The Moon in 
the Yellow Rwer, The Barretts of Wimpole Street, Marco Millions, 
Volpone, Strange Interlude, Bird in Hand, He Who Got Slapped, 
the work of the Irish Players, the plays of Shaw—until fifteen years 
ago—are surely something that makes one more concretely aware of 
social tragedy, of troubles and compensations in human living, of 
farcical contradictions within the human scene, and of the dignity 
and the deceit of its individuals. Street Scene struck me as a tragi- 
cally accurate picture of what is present in every large city in the 
world. Strange Interlude seemed to me the most philosophical play 
I had ever seen. 

General concepts, universals, can not be put on the stage except 
by presenting an illustrative situation ; just as one can not paint the 
nature of potatoes except by painting one or more individual po- 
tatoes. Where the play or part of it means something more general 
than the stage picture by itself, the play stands for an idea which 
might be symbolized by many other plays. Thus I have found it 
useful to distinguish between the picture play and the symbol play. 
A perfect picture play without larger meaning was The Age of Inno- 
cence given here a few years ago. A complete symbol play was 
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Strange Interlude. Of course plays are often more or less of both 
types. A very fine one that is so, is Ibsen’s The Master Builder. 

I have spoken only of plays recently given in New York. I ought 
to mention Hamlet in Modern Dress—a rendering that brought the 
human essence of Shakespeare’s tragedy home to me as no presenta- 
tion in the original form had ever done. 

All the plays I mention, except the Age of Innocence, are plays 
with a meaning, or something like it, and one is more alive by being 
acquainted with this meaning if one can picture it in some concrete 
scene. A picture that makes us more humanely acquainted with the 
human scene, more sensitive to frictions and compensations in it that 
we had not sensed before, is always educating in the better sense of 
the word. 

Every play should be comprehended as belonging to its own 
time and place. We can, I think, hardly realize the value for mental- 
ity and imagination of the plays of Moliére in the Paris where he 
lived and worked, and Tartuffe is to-day one of the great dramatic 
art works of the world. Think of Chanticleer with its exquisite in- 
tellectual satire and Cyrano de Bergerac, both by Rostand; Tolstoi’s 
The Powers of Darkness, The Weavers by Hauptmann, Goethe’s 
Iphegema auf Tauris, and the great contribution made to our power 
of imagination by Gilbert Murray’s translations of Greek drama, not 
forgetting Gilbert and Sullivan in the England of 1875-1885. There 
are plenty of translations besides his, but his seem to be the work of 
an artist. That seems to be what makes the difference. 

With Aeschylus, we are close to the authority of religion, family 
loyalty, and tradition. Let me read a few lines from Nilsson’s His- 
tory of Greek Religion. Nilsson is a scholar of the highest rank. 


The force with which the problem of vengeance seized upon men’s minds 
is shown in the myth of Orestes, which according to a general assumption was 
elaborated in a Delphian epic. Who is the avenger when the wife has killed 
the husband? The son, hers and the murdered man’s, is the logical answer. 
Apollo drives him to perform the duty of blood vengeance but also purifies 
him. And this is sufficient, for the son has only done his duty according to the 
decrees of ancestral law. The god approved of this logic but human feeling 


rose against it, as is shown by the version of the myth in Aeschylus and 
Euripides [p. 195]. 


Here in ancient drama we have art functioning in a way that 
makes the world richer and finer. Suppose the plays about Orestes 
had been badly written and constructed. They would not have been 
performed. They were symbol plays, and their efficacy, social and 
individual, depended on the quality of their art. It is not to the 
advantage of any exposition of an idea to make that exposition diff- 
cult or dull. But when the exposition is by method of individual 
illustration as in drama, poetry, or the novel, dullness is fatal. 4 
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college course aiming at a humane intellectual understanding of 
Die Weber, die Macht der Finsterniss, Tartuffe, Chanticleer, Strange 
Interlude, The Master Builder, The Story of Orestes, Street Scene— 
such a course if competently directed would, I am sure, be of the 
greatest benefit to all that might take it. 

Ibsen, Moliére, Tolstoi, and all earnest and accomplished writers 
of what I call symbol plays function in this way; also Plato as ‘‘a 
dramatic artist.’’ 

Recall the value of the plays of Hervieu a few years ago, and 
remember that priceless book, The Education of Henry Adams, 
Here we find art functioning as a tool, but it is an esthetic or art 
character that is responsible for efficiency. And in this way one 
grows acquainted with a type by knowing imagined instances of 
it in humane or intellectual art construction. 

I may seem to mention art only in its solemn moments, which 
are, of course, the rarest. I never realized what the essence of 
comedy might be until I saw in Paris a play called The Eve of Hap- 
piness, of a happiness not attained. I said to myself, ‘‘Only a 
Frenchman could have written that, no Englishman could have 
done so. For the English have no eyes, they have only conscience.”’ 

That may not sound as if it should be recommended, but it was 
a one-act piece that I am very grateful I was able to see. It was, 
of course, a work of art. 

XI 


If a city or community possess what I call art, it is a scene where 
the young, the humble, the spiritually sensitive or ambitious can 
rise to higher levels of imaginative outlook and appreciation. It is 
not art as the peculiar possession of a class that interests me here, 
but art as the natural functioning of a human trait—as something 
that we too often think of as a luxury and indulgence of the for- 
tunate, but which somehow has its roots in biological human nature 
whose life is richer for possessing it. 

It was about 1900 when a new type of museum, the Kunst- 
gewerbmuseum, museum of handicraft art, was born in Germany, 
the museum of industry become interested in beauty, in adding the 
now-value to the tool value of implements. Collections were not 
permanent for there is an infinite variety of tools and likings are 
fluid; but here was an effort to give the worker and craftsman 
access to what he was himself spiritually interested in. 


XII 


As I have said, my concern here is chiefly with the value of art 
in the world once it is there. I am not so much concerned at present 
with the value and meaning of it to the one that puts it there. On 
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that point I fear I should be without opinion. One thinks of 
Whistler, the great egotist, and of Milton, Tolstoi, Bach, Leonardo, 
of the conscientious technician. Personalities, temperaments differ 
as much among artists as among bankers and engineers, perhaps 
more 80, since art encourages the personal equation. 

Pictures can have meaning as well as plays. We see them 
every day as cartoons, propaganda illustrations, the imagination 
using this technique just as Bunyan used his literary technique 
as the instrument of his intensely Christian imagination when he 
wrote Pilgrims Progress. <A group of gifted German artists who, 
or most of whom, used to work for Simplicissimus, have codp- 
erated to produce an effective picture book called Reparations- 
fibel. Here is the brief text of introduction. It is printed in four 
languages, and the explanatory label under each picture is printed 
in four languages. It is addressed to the more humane citizens of 
England, America, France, Spain, and Germany. Its authors say: 


For upwards of eleven years the peace treaties have been a heavy burden 
to the world. Though Germany has had to suffer by far the most, it is growing 
more and more evident that not only the European countries, but the whole 
world forms one great community in adversity. No important member of this 
community of peoples, industries and commerce can be sick for any length of 
time without endangering the whole. All reasonable politicians and national 
economists agree that the serious trade depression from which the world at 
large is suffering is in reality but a consequence of the faulty liquidation of 
the Great War. 

Starting out from this consideration an overseas merchant and a news- 
paperman cenceived the plan for this illustrated work. Professor Olaf Gul- 
bransson, Thomas Theodor Heine, Erich Schilling, Professor Schulz and Ed. 
Thény, artists whose Munich connection with Simplicissimus has gained them a 
worldwide reputation, and the Berlin artist Oskar Garvens have contributed the 
pictures. Taken as a whole the pictures are intended to show the world how 
Germany has suffered since she downed arms, trusting in Wilson’s fourteen 
points, and that a revision of the Treaty of Versailles is not only in the interests 
of Germany, but of all the world. With all due allowance for the artist’s 
license, we feel that this purpose has been achieved in such a spirit that neither 
the pictures nor the text may hurt. May this book do its share towards bring- 
ing about the true pacification of the world. 


The real text is in the pictures and the truth of that text is being 
realized outside of Germany today far better than when the artists 
made it. The pictures must be seen; no description of them could 
be of much value. 

Another example of fine art used to convey a social philosophy 
is the frescoes of the Mexican painter, Diego Rivera, on the walls 
of the interior courts of the Ministry of Education in Mexico City 
and of the National Agricultural Academy at Chapingo. ‘‘The 
painful story of the Indian Mexico is here communicated by a great 
artist. The frescoes stand as a revelation and knowledge of the 
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forces that made the Mexican revolution, and the vision that was 
theirs at the moment of triumph. ‘Erase the walls’ was rightly one 
of the slogans of the de la Huerta counter-revolution but there can 
be no erasure from the minds and hearts that have once beheld 
them.’’® 

Here we have the human spirit of the revolution in Mexico and 
its message in the kind of language that frescoes can speak. ‘‘These 
pictures must be seen. It is not possible to describe the feelings 
they have the power to arouse. To artists and to the rank and file 
of mankind alike here is a painter who lives in the new era”’ (p. 
36). The illustrations that follow the introduction are admirably 
done, but pages in black and white can not give the life-size figures 
by Rivera frescoed in his characteristic colors. 


XIII 


Both beauty and ugliness are widely distributed in the world, 
much of it the work of nature. But if beauty is something that 
helps to transform experience to the latter’s great advantage, it is 
natural that man should choose to have more of it and labor to 
produce it, for a long time perhaps unconsciously. And any man- 
made thing wrought with the intention of having this quality can 
not be put in a different class from any other man-made thing 


wrought with this same intention. I mean, of course, that in this 
respect they are of the same class and type. And if the Zeus of 
Olympia was a work of art, so were many Greek coins, so is the 
carefully artistic window-dressing of some hardware stores, so are 
some wallpapers, rugs, and tiles. I restrict too much perhaps by 
saying ‘‘some,’’ for everything that is man-made with the purpose 
of producing beauty, distinction of a certain quality, intrinsic lik- 
ableness is art whether others beside the maker like it or not. Ugli- 
ness can be used in this way too. Early in the war, a German 
torpedo boat destroyed the Lusitania. A medal was struck, not 
officially, to honor the event. One side shows the bow of a ship 
disappearing under the waves. The other side shows Americans 
in caricature buying tickets at a window where a figure of death 
is selling them. What we call beauty was avoided. The effect was 
a satire full of malice and imagination not unlike many of the best 
pictures in Simplicissimus. It was, however, a work of art, well 
designed, well done, full of impulse, interesting, and, I am sure, 
made in a German workshop, though for propaganda-purposes, 
copied in England. 

Art often uses data that belong to a world of horror. Tragedy 
is an obvious example. Without it, Macbeth, The Eumemides, The 

2 The Frescoes of Diego Rivera, introduction by Ernestine Evans. P. 9. 
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Ring and the Book, parts of the Bible, and plenty more could not 
exist. 

Wherever beauty is, something must be beautiful, either nature- 
made or man-made. A Navajo bridle with silver mountings, some 
neckties, many old candlesticks, many advertisements are works of 
art. One often does not realize what artistry is behind much of 
the American advertising in sheets like the New Yorker, Harper’s 
Bazaar, Vogue, until one sees how lugubriously it is done in England. 


XIV 


I have said that I am more concerned with the value and funce- 
tioning of beauty in the human world than with the question how 
it got there. And yet, the question whether something is art or not 
does depend on how it got there. One who wished to show the 
futility of art might take his audience into the New Pinakothek of 
Munich. Technical skill as there exhibited is of the highest grade, 
and there are a few fine paintings, but as a whole it is a procession 
of dull and blatant pretentiousness. One of my saddest memories 
is a visit to the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. Students compete 
for the prize of being sent to Rome and all competitors had at one 
time to paint a picture on the same subject, taken, as I remember, 
always from Roman history. The style and imagination looked like 
1870. Perhaps this rule was owing to the fact that the winner 
went to Rome. But the spectacle of prize-winning canvases! It 
was to weep. Yet every one was a work of art, unless some com- 
petitor thought nothing of intrinsic excellence but only of winning 
the prize. 


XV 


And I have said that beauty improves and elevates things, 
though not necessarily in all respects. Even when it is dangerous, 
it does that. It may be that the serpent in the Garden of Eden was 
a beautiful serpent and Eve may have been of a loveliness that was 
persuasive. But keeping to the field of good intentions, I have 
asked, if something is improved, what is it that is improved and 
how? Miss Bunzel has collected many details of pottery decoration 
and also the explanations of what they signified to the Pueblo 
potters. Wherever design and craftsmanship may be said to be 
inspired by an idea, or by sensitive taste, as in the Brahm’s requiem, 
the Mass in San Marco, the Passion Play as it used to be, the making 
of a fine organ or violin, the printing and binding of a perfect book, 
we have an instance of how tool things are lifted to a higher level 
by esthetic values. 
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Space is so limited, and the subject is so enormous; from the 
déesigning of a blank check to the trilogy about Orestes, to Virgil’s 
Fourth Ecologue as understood by a cultivated Roman of the time of 
Augustus, and as understood by a pious Roman, a thousand years 
later; from the pattern of a modern dinner plate to the tapestries 
of the Apocalypse at Angers; from Walt Whitman to the art of 
Dante, which can not be separated from the mind of Dante, and 
that can not be separated from the culture that he was a part of. 
Art is sometimes a kind of language; it is like mythology, it func- 
tions, serving the imagination and taste of a time and place, serving 
the spiritual essence of a social culture. That spiritual essence 
may be thin, artificial, and diluted, but in proportion as it is more 
or less sensitively alive, its mythology, its poetry, its art is of a 
higher or lower quality. A culture without any art at all would 
be like a corpse, or a mechanical doll. 


XVII 


A few years ago, I picked up a history of architecture. It must 
have been written about 1880, only fifty-two years ago. Recently, 
two books have appeared, devoted to the more emphatically con- 


temporary architecture, one with its text in Dutch, one with a most 
fine introduction by a French student of new esthetic problems 
from the point of view of the architect and engineer. Both are of 
great value to anyone interested in the interrelation of beauty and 
efficiency in architecture. 

Here are a few of the illustrations. The volume with the intro- 
duction by a Frenchman has its pictures arranged in chronological 
order. Near the beginning comes the railroad station of Antwerp, 
and which is to the eye of to-day, rather a monstrosity due to excess 
of ornament. If one turns to the end of the book, one finds that 
ornament has disappeared. It is replaced by a harmony of spaces 
and masses, and this in adaptation to whatever purpose or function 
the building is to fulfill. Somehow this type of building seems 
more spiritually sincere than the kind that tries to smile at you with 
a facade of intricate and expensive ornamentation. This most 
recent style is something that no architect could have dreamed of 
before the very end of the nineteenth century. The history of 
architecture that I spoke of, of about 1880, contained no reference 
whatever to anything of the sort. The new kind is wholly or 
nearly devoid of ornament; in it the work of the modern highly 
technical engineer is greatly in evidence. What I call a harmony 
of spaces and masses is a direct function of the engineering prob- 
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lems of construction and adaptation. To compare any history of 
architecture written before 1880 with these two works is a revela- 
tion, and what strikes one is the forgetting of so much that only a 
little while ago was regarded as essential to beauty in architecture. 

But painting, music, sculpture, drama, have gone through a 
similar transition, along the same path, to escape from under the 
lid. One thinks of Masefield at his early best, of the Spoon River 
Anthology, of Carl Sandburg, whose presentation of poetic themes 
is really in prose, though printed in lines that look to the eye like 
lines of verse. Poetry inclines a little to become prose because of 
its greater sobriety and simplicity. The Testament of Beauty by 
Bridges, spiritually as fine a man as I have ever known, is prose and 
should be read as prose in spite of the artificiality of the printed 
pattern. I greatly admire Edwin Robinson’s poem ‘‘Sisera’’;* it 
begins like this: 

‘‘From Taanach to Harosheth, by the river, Barak had driven 
Sisera and his thousands till there were only a last few of them 
alive to feel, while there was time to feel, Jehovah’s hand and 
Israel’s together, smiting invincibly.’’ It is printed, however, thus 


‘‘From Taanach to Harosheth, by the river, 
Barak had driven Sisera and his thousands 
Till there were only a last few of them 
Alive to feel, while there was time to feel, 
Jehovah’s hand and Israel’s together, 
Smiting invincibly.’’ 


In the case of Mr, Bridges poem, however, it was not until I 
read it as prose that I could read it at all. And having made that 
discovery in the Testament of Beauty, I could read Sisera with 
greater appreciation and response. 


XVIII 


How much does the world owe to Plato because he was so gifted 
a dramatist, such an artist in the presentation of human situations, 
and of the drama of ideas? What do we owe to William James 
because he could write, and to Gilbert Murray because he can? I 
am in the habit of pointing to his Rise of the Greek Epic, as one 
work of art and to Santayana’s Three Philosophical Poets as an- 
other. If I were a mathematician, I could no doubt point to mathe- 
matical demonstrations as works that arouse the same kind of 
admiration. Poincaré says this. If Hegel had only been a fine 
writer as he was a great thinker! And what would the world have 
lost if Giotto, Tintoretto, Moliére and the men who made the King 
James version of the Bible, had been bad artists instead of good ones. 


4 Together with other poems in Nicodemus a Book of Poems, 1932. 
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A small book has recently been published on Leonardo da Vinci, 
his personality, his art, his career, his shifting more and more from 
the painter to the engineer and technician. The author, Mr. Bax, 
ventures towards the end to sketch what he imagines may be the style 
of art, so called, in the not distant future. What I have said about 
the revolution in architecture and the inclination of poets, with some- 
thing to say, to say it not with flowers, but with prose, illustrates 
Mr. Bax’s point of view. I will try to state that as briefly as I can. 

Mr. Bax shows in his book how Leonardo began as a painter, be- 
came an extraordinary genius and was in later life far ahead of his 
time, how he came to care less and less for fine art, and became more 
and more absorbed in the mechanics of architecture and engineering. 
He began as an artist, he developed into a technician of unprece- 
dented resources, and this transition Mr. Bax regards as progress ac- 
cording to nature. Leonardo is for him a microcosmic symbol of 
what we may expect. He reminds us that the worst painter of to-day 
can do what was once so difficult, just as thousands of young men 
can now construct a wireless apparatus because a few years ago the 
first makers found out how to do so. He quotes Roger Fry as saying 
that Leonardo discovered principles of color that were not applied 


in painting before the impressionists of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Bax writes: 


Now that ‘‘true light’’ and ‘‘true perspective,’’ the age-long aim of artists, 
can be achieved, at least in a high measure, by our worst practitioners, all paint- 
ers are trying to substitute some new aim for the old one which was reached 
so long ago as Leonardo’s time. To us it seems clear that painting is played 
out—that in Europe it reached its highest possible point in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, just as railway engines, we are told, attained their maximum of efficiency 
about fifty years ago. True, there are still some people, a small band, who care 
ardently about pictures; but even Mr. Fry admits, with admirable candour, 
that ‘‘ deeply rooted as is the impulse to painting and sculpture in human nature, 
it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that the average adult citizen of to- 
day would get through life with no appreciable difference if these arts had never 
come into being.’’ It would be no exaggeration: but ‘‘the average adult citizen’’ 
of yesterday—that is, of three or four centuries ago—would have felt differ- 
ently about the arts: and the explanation, to the plain man, seems to be clear. 
The arts, in a word, belong to an earlier phase of human society, to a level of 
the mind which is now becoming archaic. They are vestigial: and those of us 
who still care more for a picture than for a motor-car, for a book of poems than 
for a double-barrelled gun, are survivors of a bygone stage in human develop- 
ment. 


We are reminded also that Sir Francis Galton found out that 
women have more visualizing power than men, and that men have 
less of it than schoolboys. The evidence suggests that the habit of 
thinking in terms of symbols or abstractions replaces the habit and 
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weakens the inclination to picture thinking, thinking in terms not 
of universals but of instances. The visualizing faculty, Mr. Bax 
continues, seems to be ‘‘uncivilized.’’ To think in pictures or 
metaphors is barbaric compared with the abstract thinking of Kant, 
a Darwin or any Higher Mathematician. Such persons as these, 
therefore, are likely to lose, or never to possess, an interest in the 
arts. There are always survivals from more primitive stages of 
culture ; whether and when that is to be regretted is another question. 


But the test of the vitality in any art should be measured by society’s 
active demand for it. In Homer’s time, in the time of the Scandinavian skalds 
and finally perhaps, in the time of the troubadours and Chaucer, people congre- 
gated eagerly to hear a poem and relished the mild hypnotism of metre. Poetry 
persisted as a live interest a little longer in drama because the visualising faculty 
had to work less hard in a theatre. As this faculty slowly but steadily declined— 
being much damaged by the invention of print—people came more and more to 
prefer to be addressed in words rather than in images, and for this reason they 
lost the power to be excited first by sculpture, the most objective form of 
imagery, and then by painting. The next stage in their progress is marked by 
a preference for speech or literature that is unadorned, unpictorial and unemo- 
tional, as we see in the extinction of oratory and in the occultation of poetry 
by prose. 


This in spite of its picturesque phraseology is very interesting, 
and it is well not to scoff at it. It is illustrated by the new archi- 
tecture, in which the architect can hardly be distinguished from the 
engineer, and in which the decorator is like a curio in an antiquity 
shop. It is illustrated also by the discovery that poetry need not be 
written in verse, and that prose is more companionable to the severe 
beauty of engineering construction, a symbol of efficiency. I sus- 
pect, too, it is illustrated by the exit of romance from the stage, and 
by the engineering technique of contemporary music as well as by 
the appeal of that technique to imitative music. Sculpture surely 
is a brother of architecture unadorned. It may come to pass that 
to our descendants, a phrase like ‘‘ Back to Mozart’’ may sound like 
one of fifty years ago, ‘‘Back to Kant.’’ Add to this reflections on 
the fact of increasing quantity production, of more and larger in- 
corporation of industry, of the dying away all over the world of 
what is intimate, local, and characteristic, a sort of tidal wave that 
one might call the Americanization of the cosmos—a picture begins to 
form in which art is so wedded to efficiency that personality and 
spontaneity keep timidly and respectfully out of sight. 

Perhaps art has had its day. Mr. Santayana said so nearly a 
generation ago. 

xX 


I can say with all sincerity that I can not give any definition of 
art that is academically satisfactory, and that I feel no poorer on 
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that account. But I say also that if I could find such a definition, 
I should probably be poorer for it. For if art calls for spontaneity, 
so does the valuation of it, and a definition might interfere with just 
those appreciations and reactions I care most about. 

I have used the words ‘‘fine art’’ to mean any man-made object, 
having enough endurance and stability to be an object of attention 
for some appreciable time, however brief, and influenced in its de- 
signing by a liking, conscious or unconscious, for what we vaguely 
call beauty. At the same time, I feel that this definition may be too 
restricted, for the word ‘‘beauty’’ is too precise. The important 
distinction is that between beauty (whatever that is) and use: But 
beauty, in the scope of meaning here required, may be any or nearly 
any non-tool excellence in an object of attention. Beauty or ugli- 
ness here must be that of an object. Passion, grief, joy, aspiration, 
hate, love, sincerity, cunning, though beautiful or ugly, are not of 
the substance of art-things. 

XXI 


It is, I suppose, naturally human for most of us to do as well as 
we can what we want to do, or have any normal interest in doing. 
The feeling of our own competence, of really finishing a task, of 
making something the way it ought to be made, provided we are 
morally free to do so, is more or less of a factor in our experience, 
and this is something like a sense of artistry, the enjoyment of crafts- 
manship. Students of primitive art are beginning now to try to 
understand it, though it is still largely a closed book, except perhaps 
the art of the North American Indians. I have spoken of the article 
by Maes and Lavachery, about the art of central Africa exhibited in 
Brussels two years ago. In the Congo, sculpture is a noble profes- 
sion. In the Katanga country, only those of the highest aristocracy 
may carve objects and symbols of dignity, only they may wear on 
the shoulder, the little hatchet with its handle artistically decorated, 
the sign of their high social standing. They seem to be aware not 
so much of what we call physical beauty, something in which many 
tribes excel, as of the spiritual importance of certain, to us, mon- 
strous exaggerations. 

And yet instead of a physical model before him, the sculptor has 
his spiritual model in his visualizing imagination, something at the 
same time of his tribal pattern and very uniquely, very spiritually 
his own. His work is often a document that his fellow tribesmen 
can read. In this way, it resembles a medieval pictured window, 
showing details of Christian imagination and faith. According to 
Maes, the Congo artist is one that has something to say, a personality 
to express, and if he does that with any clearness, he produces a 
work of art. The great sources of what he has to say and express are 
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the strata of family, tribal and religious organization. If there is 
any sense of what we call beauty it seems to be an element in a higher 
composition. 

This is not uncommon among ourselves. A professor of physio- 
logical psychology at Clarke University had a very useful instrument 
that was a bit of machinery. It cost here about $45.00. He showed 
it to an English technician and mentioned the price. His colleague 
said ‘‘That would cost in England $75.00, because the machine would 
have a more expensive finish in certain details, which would not, 
however, increase its tool value in any respect.’’ We see here the 
interest of the English producer in making what to his mind and 
sentiment is a perfect tool. He feels that it would be unfinished 
without its perfect excellence in all respects, just as the Easter cere- 
mony in Paris would have been imperfect with the organ out of tune. 
I have said that beauty is a subtle thing of many shadings, but it is 
an intrinsic value, and not a tool value of an object which may and 
often does have this intrinsic value also. 

I am aiming more at a description than a definition; and there 
are other aspects besides beauty that seem to characterize the work 
of art, though it is the primary search for beauty that calls these 
forth. 

I have mentioned conscious spontaneity, something equivalent to 
what has been called play in contrast to work; and spontaneity is the 
expression of personality. No nature-made thing could have it. This 
belongs to the embryology of art. 

Quantity production by machinery turns out enormous quanti- 
ties of standardized type in which beauty seems more and more 
superfluous and artificial. Spontaneity and personality seem turned 
out of the shop. And yet the coffee spoon and the coffee cup I showed 
as works of art, were not the only ones. I could no doubt have 
bought as many thousands of them as I cared to order. But machine 
production restricts the opportunity for design to a few souls. The 
shoemaker, the harness maker of older days still could do a complete 
and perfect piece of work ;—the tailor is left though the department 
store is his enemy. This drowning of individual creativeness in the 
ocean of machine-made or shop-made quantity, even though it be not 
so mediocre, may be a tragedy in the world. It leads to the manu- 
facture of inferior goods for cheap exportation. Architects say that 
the fine work of men of fifty years ago can hardly be found any more. 

Is personality, human imagination, a necessity for art? I hardly 
know. Of course in many cases it enriches enormously. But would 
a work of art, though man-made and designed to be beautiful, cease 
to be art if personality disappeared? In cases like Giotto, Plato, 
Brahms, such works could not have been wrought except by human 
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souls and hands. Yes, but need those hands be stimulated by spon- 
taneous personality? I suppose so. That does not mean that I need 
concern myself with how Giotto, Plato, or Brahms felt about it and 
I do not. But a wall of perfect Moorish tiling, made by a sort of 
quantity production: Do I need to care whether the artist behind 
them was uplifted or not? I can’t see that Ido. Do I care whether 
Phidias was happy or unhappy or asleep while he designed and di- 
rected? No, I do not; what I care about is what he and his men 
turned out, now that mankind can find it and have it. 

The work of art, because it is so rooted in human nature, and be- 
cause as an expression of personality, breeds spontaneity, must have 
the quality of sincerity. Sincerity, spontaneity, personality, may be 
crippled by the wishes of the buyer, but if the maker loses all re- 
sponse to his own sense of beauty, or of good craftsmanship, his work 
ceases to be art except in the sense of tool technique. 

One other quality, I suspect, should be added to these, these being 
so far the aim to generate beauty, what I have called art’s human 
essence, personality, spontaneity, and sincerity. To this I would add 
the sense of objectivity. It may be this definite impression combined 
with its human essence or with a sort of silent dignity that all good 
art seems to have, that seems to class it among what I called the un- 
touchables. But is this an aspect of something because it is art or 
because it is beautiful? Would a piece of bad art have it? Would 
a beautiful nature-made object have it? I incline to think it is not 
art but beauty that awakens this atitude of unconscious respect, so 
that while one might well wish to own whatever it is, it would be in 
order to act as its protecting custodian. And as I have said a num- 
ber of times, most art is extremely bad. 


XXII 


Of course, I know this is only a little of what is to be said, but I 
promised not to stray beyond the obvious. 

When I wrote that sentence, I thought it was the end of the paper, 
but now another volume of commentary occurs to me. 

In general, I have made not beauty, but the aim at beauty, the 
essential element in the art compound. Yet as one looks at a modern 
comprehensive history of art, like Springer’s Handbuch der Kunst- 
geschichte, in six encyclopaedia-like volumes, all tremendously illus- 
trated, one wonders perhaps where are the miles and miles of bad art 
one has so industriously tramped past. The illustrations are all of 
selected specimens. Also one sees many plates of beautiful pictures 
and statues which represent subjects very disagreeable in themselves. 
And one sees plates of famous pictures and statues that represent ob- 
jects that in nature are superb, or appealing or otherwise attractive, 
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but which are feeble or sentimental when translated into art. A 
dirty child is not likely to be a pleasant visual object but a picture of 
a dirty child may be a beautiful object. The reaction to the nature- 
made object is, of course, much more complicated. This explains, at 
least in many cases, why a disagreeable thing is often a most desir- 
able theme or subject. But why should a really beautiful thing that 
it would be a privilege to look at, be a failure when accurately repre- 
sented on canvas or in marble. Probably there are different reasons 
for different cases. Lord Leighton was a perfect technician, and his 
paintings were perfect representations of beautiful men and women, 
but are to-day something of a joke. I mention only the fact and I 
know it is easy to exaggerate. But if instead of men and women, 
Leighton had painted Chinese things of jade or utensils of bronze, 
or native mid-African sculpture; would his art be felt to be so in- 
ferior ? 

I think it would not. I do not try to say why. Perhaps we like 
to see a real man or woman treated as such, especially if handsome, 
and not offered as something posed in a show window. 

What the painter or sculptor aims at is, we say, something more 
than surface values. In the case of jade or pottery, or bronze, we 
don’t care much for anything else, considered merely as something 
to look at. I said long ago, that different things taste good, feel good, 
smell good, sound good, or look good, and that the word ‘‘good’’ 
stands for the same kind of aisthesis value in every case. But this 
primary value is blended with others of a different sort. 

There is the sense of artistry in dentistry, surgery, the work of 
the carpenter, perhaps in any profession or trade where fine techni- 
cal manual skill is exercised. 

Using the word ‘‘art,’’ as I use it, such a book as Springer’s Vol- 
ume VI, devoted to art outside of Europe, contains pictures of ob- 
jects which I am sure are not art, but are very interesting. And 
using the idea of beauty as of such central importance, it has to be 
stretched to cover so many things. Whether Plato or Pindar or 
Sophocles would say that a drifting sun-lit cloud, the moon-lit sea, 
a mountain, was Kalos, I don’t know; but the words ‘‘ Kalos’’ and 
“‘Kalia’’ are far more elastic than the English word ‘‘beauty.’’ 
Kalos was, I think, anything to be admired, and to admire is not 
quite the same thing as to approve. It is more spontaneous than 
reasoned, more expressive of personality, more alive with the essence 
of any work of art. 

Restricting our subject-matter to man-made things, and these 
may include nature-made things in so far as we poetically read into 
them a human essence, i.e., use nature as our raw material, and ex- 
cluding also whatever is made only with the purpose of making a 
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tool, however lovely the thing may otherwise be, I incline now 
to say, because it seems so obvious, that any work of art must be 
wrought with the desire or instinct to make something that is Kalos. 
For I am convinced that many things are Kalos that we should hesi- 
tate to call beautiful. 

In Gilbert Murray’s translation of the Medea there is a part of a 
chorus that is beautiful in English and I assume not less beautiful in 
Greek. But I think it is more than beautiful. I wish I could read 
from the translator’s introduction but there is space to say only that 
Jason and Medea have just parted, he to marry the princess of 
Corinth, she to kill her children by Jason. Now comes the chorus. 
I have known it to be of healing value, a tool value in two or three 
human eases. It brings something to the reader that is more than 
the beauty of aisthesis. It is like The Symposium. (Murray, Medea, 


p. 35.) 

Alas, the love that falleth like a flood, 
Strong-winged and transitory: 

Why praise ye him ? What beareth he of good 
To man, or glory? 

Yet love there is that moves in gentleness, 

Heart-filling, sweetest of all powers that bless. 

Loose not on me, O Holder of man’s heart, 
Thy golden quiver, 

Nor steep in poison of desire the dart 
That heals not ever. 


And that is art,—written by one artist—and translated by 
another. Some one may say: That is all obvious enough, though I 
would phrase it differently. But what of it? and I would have to 
say: I hardly know, probably not much. But, if it is true that 
whenever we are living at all, we are living now; then to my innocent 
dialectic, it seems that ultimate values are now-values, and that the 
quest for certainty must be a quest for them, or for the technique 
of obtaining them. Art values do not by any means comprise all 
now-values, but an acquaintance with them may help us to a more 
appreciative picture of experience. What, then, does all of this 
come to? A loose and casual way of putting it is to say that fine 
art is any human effort to give to objects in the world of experience 
the now-values we spontaneously like them to possess, and to give 
to tools such now-values of their own as will make the using of them 
less irksome,—and them more easily efficient as instruments in con- 
trolling the now values still to come. Experience seems inevitably 
a scene of atsthesis, and what I am more and more inclined to call 
the quest for certainty is the search for the way or ways to give this 
aisthesis the quality and character we most esteem as fruits of our 
endeavor and technique. To-day is the cradle of tomorrow, but 
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to-morrow will presently be to-day. This, it seems to me, provides 
the universe of discourse of what we have learned to call instru- 
mentalism in its relation to the sequence of now values from birth 
to death; it is the final constant with which empirical esthetics is 
concerned. 

Art is constantly a symbol, often of what is vulgar as well as 
of what is spiritually fine. It is often symbolically expressive of 
affection, of sympathy, of deep respect, never, I think, merely of 
malice; or if it is so used, it is used as a tool. And of course malice 
ean use artistry and blend its mood with the artist’s mood. 

A small picture bought and hung in the bare room of one that 
will be happier both for it and for the way it came; or a single 
flower in the vase or bottle selected as just the right one for it; or 
a sensitive composition of flowers, and used not as an ornament 
but as a gift that is understood: art is always an arrangement of 
what is provided by nature. Art, like metaphysics, gives us another 
world to live in, or if not quite that, it modifies the one we have. 

Approaching from any angle the theme I have been playing with, 
one comes more and more upon a subject-matter where intelligible 
categories seem only to misrepresent. Not that the present writer 
is a mystic; he is as far from that as anyone. But the language of 
spontaneity is also understood when the speaker concedes frankly 
that he talks not about things, but about intimate reactions to them. 
So I venture to say, remembering as I do so the futile imbecility 
of so much of the world, its vulgarity, its cheap mediocrity, its 
esthetic ugliness—I venture to say that beauty is an aspect of ex- 
perience, a lyric note in normal living, something that by its presence 
in the world brings quiet happiness to those that care for it. 

Everyone must know that happiness, especially perhaps that 
strange happiness of romance, casts a subtle glamor on the world of 
asthesis. It seems to work both ways. Beauty on its side generates 
a harmony that breeds a quick contentment, responsive to oppor- 
tunities, playing into energy and quick decision. And art is what 
is wrought by human craftmanship to give the world about us the 
note of spiritual companionship, something that is best when fash- 
ioned by ourselves and not inherited from a faded culture. Such 
phrasing may be far too lyrical, but it has its element of truth. 

In spite of this, art can be morbid, the voice of sneering hos- 
tility. If it be really morbid we can understand it, its genious, its 
distinction. Or the hostility that is pictured may be hostility to 
what the craftsman sensitively hates and would destroy in the 
interest of better things. 

But art is to man more often like a flame to kindling, though 
the fuel may not blaze all at once. To others it brings peace, com- 
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fort, and release. Art is a child of the human spirit; that is its 
essence, and in this sense its essential values, however bad art it may 
be, are spiritual values characterized by sincerity and spontaneity 
and effort. And because art aims at generating what is Kalos, it is 
the human effort to produce this, to organize it, to possess it. Here 
at the end let me mention two types or classes of art I have had 
constantly in mind: the conspicuous and the inconspicuous. A 
bursting sky-rocket is an art thing. It is transitory but not incon- 
spicuous. The Pyramids are conspicuous but not transitory. The 
beautifully printed page of a book is not likely to be conspicuous 
nor is it what I mean by transitory, as a smoke ring is. And the 
work of art may be anything from an ikon to a woodshed. But if 
something is a work of art, it is because it was designed and made 
to have other values than its normal tool values, something to stimu- 
late admiration as distinguished from approval, making thus its 
intended contribution to the now that we are always living. 


WENDELL T. BusH 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





MATHEMATICAL LOGIC IN MODERN POSITIVISM 


HOUGH Comte’s Positivism may be extinct as a philosophy the 

positivist philosopher is still with us. Indeed the old Posi- 
tivism sounded a ringing note of natural certainty that has always 
made, and doubtless always will make, a strong human appeal. 
Comte’s discovery of his Law of the Three States owed much of its 
former popularity just to the relief of the naive realist who saw in 
the highest form of knowledge, Positivism, the complete riddance of 
the bugbear of metaphysics. The second stage in Comte’s system 
of the development of human knowledge-attitudes, where the object 
is seen as exhibiting an ideal as well as a real existence, is simply 
counted out, and the phenomenon, like La Fontaine waking from 
a glorious daydream and discovering that he is ‘‘gros Jean comme 
devant,’’ finds itself in the third stage as ordinary as it was in the 
first. As an object of ‘‘scientific’’ interest alone, it is even more 
ordinary now since it has lost not only its late metaphysical signifi- 
cance, but also its earlier religious value. 

The fact that ‘‘science,’’ the Latin equivalent of the Anglo- 
Saxon-derived word ‘‘knowledge,’’ should have come to limit the 
scope of its significance to physical data at the same time that it 
gained currency as indicating the only valid knowledge is to be laid 
at the door of the positivistic philosophy. All philosophers who hold 
their beliefs ready for change at the scientists’ changing verdicts on 
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the nature of reality are according to the degree of their dependence 
more or less positivistic. A late development of positivist thinking 
appears in Logical Positivism which takes its stand on the rela- 
tivity of propositions with the consequent repudiation of a philo- 
sophical doctrine of substance as though philosophy were forced to 
this conclusion by the recent developments in physics. More than 
two thousand years ago the Sophists, following the Heraclitean 
doctrine of an eternal flux, had taught on the grounds of the rela- 
tivity of knowledge that physical science is itself a vain and il- 
lusory pursuit. Before scientific headway could be made, the rela- 
tivity theory had to be abandoned, and it was the Socratics with 
their new understanding of substance, adequate for their time as 
ours, who refuted the Sophists and made knowledge possible. His- 
torically, therefore, the relativity-of-knowledge doctrine antedated 
the substance concept, which stabilizing the facts of experience kept 
them from walking off like Daedalus’s famous statues. The modern 
positivist hopes to escape the empirical relativist’s dilemma by es- 
tablishing stability for the relations themselves. To accomplish this 
he takes for an out-and-out identity the profound analogy that exists 
between mathematical symbols and those that can be made to repre- 
sent logical forms. Logical Positivism in fact presents itself as a 
new form thrown off by philosophical history—the combination of 
the facts of experience with the tautologous structures of symbolic 
logic. 

To think of the union the new positivist believes takes place be- 
tween the facts of experience and the equations of mathematical 
logic is to think of an arbitrary symbolism both as significant to the 
original meaning and as deduced from it. ‘‘To describe a fact,’’ 
we read in an article by A. E. Blumberg, ‘‘is to represent it in 
symbols, verbal or non-verbal; to explain a fact is to deduce the 
proposition describing it from a general law.’’ If description on the 
above terms sounds suspiciously like shorthand, explanation is sheer 
legerdemain. The symbols that represent the fact can be transcribed, 
though they will represent it only to those who know beforehand 
what the symbols stand for; but the proposition describing the fact 
could be deduced from a general law only by what would involve the 
Alice-in-Wonderland procedure of deducing symbols from meanings. 

To read meaning backward from, as well as forward into, a 
symbol is to confuse context and reference. In its referential aspect 
where thought is set over against words, language is mechanical, 
static ; in its contextual aspect, on the other hand, language is living, 
dynamic. We do not think without words, but thought is not merely 
its expression in the particular syntax of word-forms. To borrow 


1 ‘*Meyerson’s Critique of Positivism,’’ The Monist, January, 1932, p. 75. 
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from the phraseology of Plotinus, thought is a light that plays upon 
language rather than being the words themselves, but so surcharges 
words in use that they are, for the moment at least, thought, though 
in definition they are only symbols. It is difficult to give an ade- 
quate account of either the referential or the contextual element 
of language since some contextual aspect must be employed to ex- 
press the referential and vice versa. Referentially, the language 
form is set over against the language content, but contextually the 
form and the content are indivisible. Students of modern foreign 
languages frequently confuse thought and word-form. On being 
told by her French instructor that French is practically without the 
letter ‘‘w,’’ so rarely is it found in use, a girl asked incredulously : 
‘‘How do the French say ‘white’ then?’’? Symbols, verbal or non- 
verbal, must have meaning read into them; their reference is as 
arbitrary in language as it is in mathematics, but we speak of all 
non-verbal symbols as language only by analogy. Non-verbal sym- 
bols, though language-forms of a dependent sort, can not be said 
to constitute language in the self-sufficient sense that we use the 
word. 

As I have tried to show in an earlier discussion in this JOURNAL 
(Vol. XXIX, No. 10, p. 265), the equations of symbolic logic take 
the investigator too far from original meaning relations to make 
possible the founding of an epistemology on this form of logic. In- 
stead of simplifying the structure of the proposition the use of fur- 
ther symbols for words really results in a new reference complex. 
The compounding of symbolization leaves behind all interests except 
the one of quantitative relationship. Because of the very paucity 
of content, context and reference come together in mathematics taken 
as language, and thus is insured fixity for the contextual aspect as 
well as for the referential. The attempt of the Logical Positivist to 
save relativism by stabilizing the relations of deducibility between 
propositions falls to the ground with his failure to justify an identity 
between mathematical symbols and logical forms. The mathematical 
forms are stable enough. The trouble with them is that they are too 
stable to be a real language. An algebraic code remains unchanged 
through century after century but a live national language? varies 
with each decade. This is because the context and the reference 
values of a language differ in the way that a traveler, for example, 
differs from his passport photograph, but in mathematics where use 
and definition coincide, the two are to all intents identical. 

When non-verbal signs such as musical notations and arithme- 
tical codes are called language, we are accustomed to regard this 


2 The reason science borrows its terms from the dead languages is because 
of the purely referential character that can be established for the latter. 
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terminology as metaphorical. A dilettante who was maintaining 
that music is not only a ‘‘universal language,’’ but is capable also of 
going beyond words in the expression of ‘‘high thought,’’ was in- 
vited by a friend to express one of these thoughts. ‘‘And I,’’ added 
the friend, ‘‘shall whistle my reply to you.’’ As a language, mathe- 
matics is no more self-contained than music is. Even in physical 
science the purpose of numerical measurement is only secondary to 
that of power over, or control of, ‘‘natural’’ objects. When Lord 
Kelvin told his beginning students in physics, ‘‘ Measure in numbers 
what you are speaking of if you would know something about it,’’ 
he did not ask in addition that they express in like mathematical 
fashion the fact that there are such things as light, sound, and so 
forth for the students to know something about. If, in our expe- 
rience, mathematical reduction and synthesis show most obviously 
the ability of thought to abstract and correlate ideas, the mathe- 
matical side shows itself also as representative of only one phase, 
and a relatively unimportant one at that. The opinion expressed by 
Jeans that a mathematician presided at creation is hardly new with 
him—perhaps it wasn’t original with Pythagoras—and is, like 
Plato’s thought of a God who ‘‘eternally geometrizes,’’ credible only 
as a figure of speech, though a poetic, moving one. The relation 
between mathematics and life has been admirably expressed in an 


article* by F. S. Marvin from which I quote the following para- 
graph: 


‘*Beginning as the simplest form of correlating our experience, mathe- 
matics has grown with the growth of that experience itself. It was the founda- 
tion of our ordered thought, and, as the building has grown, it has interlaced 
and held together its rising stages. Yet it is not the builder nor the dweller, 
and only in a subordinate sense does it determine the style. It partakes in 
the beauty, but doesnot inspire it. It gives us the lines of safety, the stability 
and the proportions. To fulfil these essential functions it must keep constantly 
in touch with reality.’’ 


Because it is impossible for the mathematico-logical equation to ‘‘keep 
constantly in touch with reality’’—in this case, the original proposi- 
tion—it can have no real significance either for mathematics or the 
facts of experience. 


M. Wuitcoms Hess. 
ATHENS, OHr0. 


3‘*A Mathematical Universe,’? The Hibbert Journal, Vol. XXIX, No. 3, 
p. 401. 
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Religious Realism. Edited by D. C. MactntosH. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1931. 502 pp. 


Realism seems to be a codperative venture in our day. Like The 
New Realism and Critical Realism the present volume offers a group 
of essays by different authors who deem themselves to have a cer- 
tain philosophical position in common. More realists have consented 
to be religious than were found to be either new or critical: the 
present volume contains fifteen essays by as many different writers. 
But ‘‘religious realism’’ is not another brand of realism to compete 
with those sponsored in the earlier books; indeed one ‘‘new realist’’ 
(Professor Montague) and two ‘‘critical realists’’ (Professors Rogers 
and Pratt) appear in the list of contributors to the present book. 
What holds the present group together is realism in a different sense, 
and the foe against whom battle is waged is not quite the same ideal- 
istic foe. 

Professor Macintosh in his editor’s preface sets forth the com- 
mon aim of religious realists in these words: ‘‘ Religious Realism, as 
the term is used in this volume, means centrally the view that a re- 
ligious object, such as may appropriately be called God, exists inde- 
pendently of our consciousness thereof.’’ No book needed to be 
written to prove that epistemological or metaphysical realists could 
believe in God. It is only an accident of the history of ideas that re- 
ligious belief has at times seemed to belong peculiarly to idealism. The 
greatest achievements of Christian theology, not to speak of many 
another great religious tradition of human thought, have been built 
upon realistic foundations. The foe against whom religious realism 
battles, in spite of occasional arguments in the present volume against 
the arrogance of idealists in posing as the special guardians of spir- 
itual values and religious faith, is really a kind of humanism. Ac- 
cording to religious realism God is not to be regarded as a merely 
human program for the realization of values, a merely human symbol 
of noble hopes and aspirations, a merely human principle for the 
organization of life. Or, to put the matter positively, God is a meta- 
physical fact, a power with whom (though some of the writers would 
say with which) men may come in contact as they come in contact 
with the physical world or with each other. The first essay (that 
by Professor Rogers) takes Mr. Walter Lippmann as its antagonist. 
Other essays recurrently attack Durkheim for analyzing religion into 
‘*purely social’’ consciousness and explicitly reject any psychology 
of religion that treats mysticism and worship as communion with 
‘‘our own best selves’’ or our own highest ideals. Religious realism 
means that religion must be taken realistically because reality must 
be taken religiously. 
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A divergence between two points of view, however, is only too 
apparent in the present volume. The divergence occurs over the 
issue of the personality of God. Some few essays speak for the ‘‘theo- 
logical left’’ whereas most argue for a more strictly theistic position. 
Professor Wieman takes a stand that other contributors to the vol- 
ume regard as differing but slightly from the humanism which most 
of the essays in the volume fiercely oppose. ‘‘God,’’ he writes, ‘‘is 
that structure which sustains, promotes, and constitutes value’’ (p. 
155). God is also said to be ‘‘process’’; but the relation of structure 
and process is not made at all clear. God is that structure in the 
universe that is most worthy of devotion. _He—or rather, in Pro- 
fessor Wieman’s language, #t—is a structure that at times may 
characterize a part of a man’s life or a phase of some social develop- 
ment. But while Professor Wieman points out that human life can 
not be deified as a whole because so much of it is base, he does not 
make it clear that the divine structure, apart from its occasional 
appearance in human affairs, has any trait of personality or con- 
sciousness. Professor Hartshorne claims that God ‘‘is best thought 
of as a condition rather than as an agent’’ (p. 134). There is in 
nature an objective contingency ; though we can utilize the resources 
of nature and depend upon regular sequences in events, we find utter 
impartiality in nature to our interests and a complete absence of any 
process that favors our wishes (except in so far as our wishes lead 
us to act). But also there is in nature a ‘‘process of individualiza- 
tion’’ that requires for its effective realization an integration of 
behavior; and this integration, when intelligently accomplished, re- 
sults in the building up of strong character or ‘‘the higher self.’’ 
God is thus that objective natural condition or set of conditions that 
makes possible character building. Professor Hartshorne also speaks 
of the ‘‘God self’’; but I am in doubt how to take this phrase. God 
really seems here to be a self in this sense only, that selfhood is a 
‘‘fictional character’? which we attribute to certain objective condi- 
tions when we treat them as ‘‘a foil for the development of’’ our 
higher selves. 

I hope I have not misrepresented the point of view of these two 
papers. If I have succeeded in being fair to them, I see in them a 
sheerly naturalistic philosophy strangely expressed in the inap- 
propriate language of theism. I would join the editor of the volume 
in protesting against this procedure. As Professor Macintosh says 
in his long and competent essay, we are not warranted in ‘‘identify- 
ing God with something the existence of which almost no one has 
ever thought of denying’’ (p. 398). The atheist as well as the theist 
may accept contingency in nature, may find objective conditions that 
promote and sustain our human search for values, may find the moral 
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life implying certain ontological facts about the world in which the 
moral life occurs. Professor Macintosh seems to me thoroughly 
sound in objecting to those who say that ‘‘to live in dependence upon 
the cosmic and social environment for the achievement of our values 
is to have a belief in God’’ (p. 398). Professor Widgery does not 
incline to the ‘‘theological left’’ as much as Professors Wieman and 
Hartshorne. But I am troubled when I find him working up to the 
conclusion that ‘‘the experience of history suggests that a merely 
social interpretation of religion is not adequate to the nature of 
man’’ (p. 129). For ‘‘religious realism’’ rather requires the con- 
clusion that a merely social interpretation of religion is not adequate 
to the nature of God! 

Professors Lyman, Horton, Macintosh, Niebuhr, and Wright are 
more strictly theistic. (The same is true of others of the contribu- 
tors; but they happen in their essays in this volume to discuss his- 
torical or controversial matters that do not call for an expression of 
conviction on the point at issue in this review.) Professor Lyman 
relies on the noetic value of the intuitions in which mystical ex- 
perience may culminate. Professor Horton trusts in a ‘‘will to be- 
lieve’’ (at least as a provisional method until knowledge is more 
advanced) for an interpretation of the cosmic basis of the spiritual 
life in terms of theism. Professor Niebuhr contrasts the duali ¢ 
and transcendental tendency of German religious thought (‘‘..ith 
its pessimism and suspicion of all things phenomenal,’’ p. 426) and 
the rationalism, individualism, and monism of American religious 
thought ; and he seems to plead for deeper consideration of the degree 
of truth in the German philosophical tendency. Professor Wright 
finds in emergent evolution a warrant for a new form of the teleologi- 
eal argument that would be driven to postulate a personal, purpose- 
ful, self-conscious (though not absolute) God as explanation of the 
course of emergent evolution. Professor Macintosh gives a carefully 
reasoned account of ‘‘ Experimental Realism in Religion’’ (pp. 307- 
409). ‘‘The distinctively religious interest,’’ he writes, ‘‘is an inter- 
est in the relation of reality to values’’ (p. 312). And his essay 
culminates in expression of the conviction that a serious experi- 
mental interpretation of our human struggle after supreme values 
discloses a ‘‘divine-value-producing factor in the universe’’ (p. 378) 
which ‘‘is going on in the universe anyway, whether we codperate 
or not’’ (p. 395). There is thus a ‘‘divine initiative’’ in the world 
which, when it becomes the inner drive of conscience in our own 
lives, may be ‘‘appropriately called the Divine Spirit, or Holy 
Spirit’’ (p. 396). But though God works more rapidly and suc- 
cessfully with than without human codperation, he works in any 
ease. Religious realism, so conceived, is partly a matter of faith 
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because it can not be fully demonstrated and partly a matter of 
intelligent criticism because it is formulated in harmony with all 
known scientific and historical facts. It is the theory that ‘‘this total 
divine reality, partly known, partly believed in, behaves as if intelli- 
gent and good because it is intelligent and good, and therefore essen- 
tially personal spirit, however much more than that it may also 
be’’ (p. 406). 

A closing comment may be ventured, though I hope it will not 
be taken as a hostile criticism. To bring together such a group of 
‘trealists’’ as appear in the present volume is really to obscure the 
issue. The issue is not between realism and idealism; it is between 
theism and a kind of humanism. Of course some forms of idealism 
have fitted in with this brand of humanism; they have encouraged 
the supposition that reality is a kind of projection of human ideals 
and ideas and that truth is relative to personal satisfaction. But the 
prevalence of humanism to-day is not, I think, due to these idealistic 
vagaries ; and for the purposes of such a volume as the present, ideal- 
ism as a whole might as well be entirely ignored. The point at 
issue is the theme of Professor Macintosh’s own essay. Dare we 
mutilate religious terminology to mean by ‘‘God’’ the cosmic con- 
ditions that make possible the living of a noble human life, even 
¥ “on we view those conditions altogether naturalistically? If so, be- 
lief'in God may prove to be by definition equivalent to a frank and 
honest atheism. Dare we say that the cosmic conditions of our love 
and search for values are indicative of a personal power that seeks 
our codperation? If so, belief in God may become the justification of 
a religiously joyful way of life. The issue is the personality of God. 
It divides into two hostile groups the contributors to the present vol- 
ume rather than binds together realists qua realists. The metaphysi- 
cal presuppositions of the moral life are worth analysis and are im- 
portant to formulate; but they are not all that theistic religion is 
prone to affirm about the world in which we live. 


Steruine P. LAMPRECHT. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


L’Hallucination: Philosophes, Mystiques. PrerrE Quercy. Vol. 
I: Philosophes et Mystiques. Vol. II: Etudes Clinique. Paris: 
Félix Alcan. 1930. xxvii -+ 381 pp.; 559 pp. 


A hallucination is commonly defined as a perception without any 
external object. Its occurrence, therefore, is a matter of interest to 
both psychologists and philosophers. M. Quercy represents this 
two-fold interest. In the first half of his book, he attempts ‘‘to fol- 
low in the history of philosophy the history of hallucination and 
to study the part it has played in the structure of the various philo- 
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sophical systems.’’ His discussion of the theory of hallucination, 
however, is limited to the views of Spinoza, Leibniz, Taine, and 
Bergson, and he bases his analysis in each case on the thinker’s 
treatment of the terms ‘‘image,’’ ‘‘act of perception,’’ ‘‘thing per- 
ceived.’’ He finds that these three terms by turns are completely 
sundered, brought close together or identified, and concludes that 
philosophers have held two main views respecting hallucination. 
In one, it is reduced to an error of judgment; in the other, doubt 
is cast on the reality of objects. Thus, in Spinoza, hallucination is 
the assumption of the presence of an object when it is not present 
and in Taine it is a vivid memory idea projected outward. How- 
ever, in Leibniz, since perception always takes place without an 
external object, hallucination can not occur. In Bergson, inasmuch 
as perception unites with the object, is in the object, is the object, 
hallucination, whether involving memory or perception, is impos- 
sible. 

Having indicated the réle hallucination plays in philosophy, M. 
Quercy turns to the part it plays in life and selects the mystical 
experience as exemplifying this. Mystics are familiar with halluci- 
nation—in a sense, that is their specialty—and they never raise any 
doubt about the reality of perception. The second part of the book, 
consequently, deals with St. Theresa: visionary, mystic, and ecstasy- 
monger. The author believes that St. Theresa may be studied inde- 
pendently of her psychopathological difficulties. On the latter 
point, he says, some believers have been far too respectful of sci- 
entific pronouncements and he expresses his surprise at religionists 
who sacrifice visions, transports, and ecstatic states to the exigencies 
of psychiatry. M. Quercy claims that one might maintain St. 
Theresa was a mystic despite and not because of her neurological 
deviations. However, he admits that one can not prove that visions 
with religious content possess a celestial origin which ordinary hal- 
lucinations lack, since the latter class of visions imitate the former. 
The most certain criterion, he decides, is the luminous certitude of 
one who is no longer the dreamer, but who is awakened to the divine 
light. The next criterion is the special effect of the Christian 
visions in the twofold heroism of intellectual and moral virtues, of 
action and renunciation, as seen, not in the industry of a Mary 
Baker Eddy, but in the modest writings and good works of a St. 
Theresa. 

M. Quercy’s failure to consider the influence of the mystical 
trance upon philosophical systems and to discuss Plotinus in this 
connection is a serious omission. Moreover, he straddles in his treat- 
ment of mysticism. According to religionists, the trance state is a 
means of contacting a divine source of knowledge. According to 
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Leuba and psychologists generally, religious mysticism is a revela- 
tion not of God but of man, and the mystic brings his theological 
beliefs to the mystical experience; he does not derive them from it. 
However, though the author states that luminous certitude is the 
warranty of mystical experience, yet he also admits that the religious 
vision of a mystic can be duplicated by that of an ordinary patho- 
logical individual. Hence he is driven to find his criterion in the 
effects of the trance on the affected individual’s everyday behavior. 
Even assuming that this were true, which it is not, the application 
of such a standard to ‘‘post-trance’’ behavior would find the case for 
the unique authority of Christian visions breaking down. 

Though the style of this work is involved and forbidding, and 
though the author neglects to make use of the findings of psycho- 
analysis, an indifference which he shares with most French psy- 
chiatrists, Hallucination ought to be of interest to students of 
mysticism. 


GrEorGE LAWTON. 
COLLEGE OF THE City or New York. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The annual meeting of the Mind Association will be held at the 
University of Birmingham Friday, July 7th. It will be followed by 
a joint Session with the Aristotelian Society. The program is as 
follows: 


July 7:8p.m. Address by L. J. Russell. 

July 8:10 a.m. Symposium—‘Imaginary Objects.’’ G. Ryle, 
R. B. Braithwaite, G. E. Moore. 

8 p.M. Symposium—‘‘What can Philosophy Contribute to a 
Theory of Polities?’’ A. Boyce Gibson, C. R. Morris, G. E. G. 
Catlin. 

July 9: 10 am. Symposium: ‘‘Must Philosophers Disagree?’’ 
F.C. 8. Schiller, C. A. Mace, J. L. Stocks. 

8 p.m. Symposium: ‘‘The A Priori.’”?’ H. F. Hallett, L. 8. 
Stebbing, J. H. Muirhead. 

Applications should be made to Prof. L. J. Russell, 304 Hagley 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 17, England. 
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